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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, 
To Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

The Joint Committee on Indian Affairs 
report that they have given careful attextion 
to this interesting concern, and endeavored 
to labor faithfully when there appeared to be 
an opening so to do. 

Since our last annual report a change has 
taken place in the administration of the 
country, and, from a recent interview with 
the President, Rutherford B. Hayes, by dele- 
gates representing the seven Yearly Meetings 
of Friends, we are encouraged to believe that 
the humane policy inaugurated by the late 
President will. be continued by those now 
in authority. 

The trust reposed in Friends appears likely 
to be continued, and it is of great importance 
that those who may be engaged in the work 
should seek Divine guidance, to enable them 
to labor for the honor of truth and. the ele- 
vation of the Indian. 

The reports received from the agents of 
the tribes under the special care of the com- 
mittee of this Yearly Meeting, viz.: The 
Otoes and Missourias, and Iowas and Sac and 
Fox, of the Missouri, furnish evidence of a 
continued advance in the work of civiliza- 
tion, and we believe, if there should be no 
interference with our labors by those who are 
not friendly to the Indians remaining in Ne- 
braska, that in a few years the rising gene- 
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ration will be qualified to assume the respon- 
sibility of citizenship. 

The following information, taken from com- 
munications recently received showing the con- 
dition of the tribes four years ago and at pres- 
ent, affords evidence of great advancement. 

The agent of the Otoes and Missourias, 
Jesse W. Griest, states: 

“This month closes the four years for which 
I .was commissioned to take charge of this 
Agency. . Though I cannot, within 
the limits of my present communication, give 
anything like a comprehensive report of what 
has been done since Friends first took charge 
of this part of the Indian service, I deem it 
a fit time to give a brief summary of our 
operations. Of the first four years I shall 
say nothing, as I cannot speak advisedly of 
the condition of the Indians or the agency, 
when first received by my predecessor, nor of 
the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
though I believe them to have been many 
and great. Measurably, the same difficulties 
have continued, which are principally the 
interference of outside parties and the want 
of necessary appliances for the development 
of productive industry. Notwithstanding the 
opposition we have met and the violent 
denunciations cast upon the efforts of Friends, 
we have endeavored to hold a steady position, 
and I believe I am safe in saying that our 
efforts are receiving the favorable commen- 
dation of the more substantial part of the 
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community—those not under the influence of 


political interests. Recently the manifesta- 
tion of public sentiment around us has been 
more encouraging than otherwise. 

“The substantial results of our efforts may 


-be best shown by a comparison of the condr- 


tion the first year I was here and the one just 
ending. Then no lard was fenced and under 


cultivation except small patches on bends of 


the creeks; now, six hundred acres are 
enclosed with fence and about seven hundred 
acres were under cultivation the past year, 
the crops of which were sufficient to furnish 
breadstuff for the tribe during the greater 
part of the year. 

“Then there was but one span of horses 
that was available, no implements or tools 
and no means to purchase any. Now we 
have six span of horses, several pairs of oxen, 
a good supply of implements for agency use, 
seed, grain, etc.; but the Indians, individu- 
ally, have little or no means to work with 
amongst themselves, except as they are loaned 
them from the agency. 

“Then the Indians depended almost 


entirely on the hunt and the cash payment of 


the annuity money. Now, inasmuch as the 
cash annuity has been mainly discontinued, 
they rely principally upon their own labor or 
the fruits of it. Only two regular hunts have 
been made in the last four years. 

“Several Indians have commenced opening 
farms for themselves. One, by his own exer- 
tions, with the assistance of the agency car- 
panter, has built a good comfortable frame 

ouse during the past winter. 

“ Then little or no advancement had been 
made in education. Now there is a commo- 
dious school building. Between twenty and 
thirty children have been attending school 
regularly during the present session; their 
behavior has been creditable and their ad- 
vancement fully equal to that of the average 
white children. Over forty children have 
learned to read and write, and several have 
made creditable advancement in other 
branches. 

“Then the agency buildings were either 
wholly destroyed, worthless, or in very poor 
condition. Now they have all been rebuilt 
or thoroughly repaired, and several new ones 
added, which gives much more working capa- 
city to the agency than formerly. The mill 
has been removed to the village, so we can do 
all the grinding required. 

“The work of reclaiming foul land, break- 
ing prairie, preparing material, building 
fences, plowing, sowing and harvesting crops 
was all done by Indians, under the superin- 
tendence of competent instructors. The In- 
dians have manifested an entire willingness 
to labor, and their operations have been lim- 





ited only by the want of necessary appliances 
to work with. 

“ Industry, by supplanting idleness and the 
hunt, is gradually eradicating the old Indian 
customs, and the influence of example and 
precept has been to lessen many impere tra. 
ditions; but, outside of their willingness to 
labor, and greatly increased capacity for 
gaining their own living, there is but little 
change in their moral condition, except 
among the children attending school, where 
improvement is very marked. 

“Tt is believed that the development of 
home industries, especially that of agricul- 
ture, must form the ground-work of all per- 
manent improvement in the condition of the 
Indian race, and this can only be accom- 
plished successfully when impelled by the 
necessity of self-support. 

“This change must of necessity be slow, 
and will require patient, energetic and pray- 
erful labor before the Indian is brought to 
that condition of intelligence we so much 
desire him to attain. With proper assistance 
I see no sufficient reason why this tribe may 
not steadily advance and become self sup- 
porting. 

“It has not been my object to push them 
forward prematurely to building houses, un- 
til they showed a desire for them, believing 
the first essential point for them to attain 
was to secure the means of subsistence. 

“ The Indians of this tribe have made very 
little progress towards accumulating domestic 
animals. A number of them bave had and 
still have hogs and chickens, but their fre- 
quent scarcity of food and oft recurring 
necessities, according to Indian customs, for 
a feast, generally leads to their destruction 
before they have made much increase. Efforts 
have been made to supply them with cows, 
but they have not shown sufficient interest in 
them to give them proper care, and none are 
now held except as agency property. 

“Tn 1875, a herd of cattle of 308 head was 
purchased for the tribe, which has been held 
as agency property, and has been a success, 
so far as to enable the agent to furnish beef 
as necessity required. Being of insufficient 
size to allow of a constant supply of beef 
from the natural increase, the herd has been 
decreased in number to about 200 head. 
This decrease has been effected by several 
causes,” 

An act was passed by Congress in the 
Eighth month last, providing for the sale of 
120,000 acres of the reservation of the Otoe 
and Missouria tribes of Indians, leaving them 
40,000 acres, and commissioners have been 
appointed to survey and appraise the same. 

he delegates, believing that the sale of more 


than 80,000 acres at this time was not to the 
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interest of the Indians, requested the author- 
ities at Washiagton to restrict the sale to the 
latter quantity, if not inconsistent with the 
law of Congress. The Commissioner of In. 
dian Affairs has informed us that upon the 


reception of the report of the Commissioners |’ 


our recommendation will be duly considered. 

Recent letters received from agent J. W. 
Griest inform that the Commissioners had 
called his attention to the fact that they are 
authorized to appraise the whole reservation, 
including the part now occupied by the tribe. 
The Indians are much excited about it, and 
have petitioned against having any more 
oe than was designed for sale by the 

ill. 

They have also requested and dictated a 
petition for a suitable delegation to visit the 
Indian Territory, with the view of selecting 
a home for their tribe, if found satisfactory. 

The term for which our friend, J. W 
Griest, was commissioned as agent of the 
Otoes and Missourias having expired, he was 
re-nominated for the position, and appointed 
by President Hayes. It is hoped that he may 
be confirmed by the Senate, though there is 
an opposition to the appointment of agents 
who are not residents of Nebraska, by Sena- 
tors of that State, and much difficulty has 
been experienced during the past year in hav- 
ing our nominations confirmed. 

he health of the O:oes has been good 


throughcut the year, though the number of 


deaths has been equal to the births, being 


about twenty-five of each in a population of 
454. 


GREAT NEMAHA AGENCY. 


Reports from agent M. B. Kent, of this 
agency, which consists of the Iowas and Sac 
and Fox Indians, of the Missouri, show a 
greatly improved condition since they have 
been under the care of Friends. 

He states that the Iowas are an industrious 
agricultural people, whose manner of living 


and farming compares favorably with that of 


many of the surrounding settlers; they live 
in houses furnished in a manner similar to 
those of the whites. Forty individual fami- 
lies have fields of from ten to fifty acres, well 
fenced and under cultivation. One mixed 
blood has 160 acres inclosed with fence, about 
fifty of which is farmed, the balance being 
used fur hay. Two of the lowa women have 
sewing machines of their own, which they 
understand how to operate. 

In 1869 they were placed under the care of 
agents nominated by Friends, and the follow- 
ing statistics will give an idea of their pro- 
gress, viz. : 

IOWAS. 


Number in tribe, 215. 





*|sold in considerable quantities. 
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In 1869. In 1876, 
Acres cultivated 880 
Horses owned ‘ 154 
Tcetausihstsianseknbesadnneeaenie 6 
NEI sdunnsndessinatacenesandstesaetess 91 
 —— ieieneameeinavetesteeene 176 
Wheat raised...... oes 617 bus. 
Corn a 10,000 “ 
Oats a we ; 350 “ 
POURtOes  cecccccccc.cccesccecere 808 1,200 * 
Houses occupied........ssseeeee: 16 40 
TIA COb ..ccrececonseciessccoccssecoce ; 100 600 


“The progress made in agriculture is not 
so flattering as might be desirable, but when 
we consider the misfortunes and repeated 
failures with which the Indians, as well as all 
others in this locality, have had to contend, 
I am free to say there has been an undoubted 
and steady progress. Every year increases 
the average of their fenced and farmed land. 

“The past winter, provender has been 
abundant, both corn and hay having been 
The corn 
crops were good, yielding, it is thought, over 
10,000 bushels, and the vegetables raised 
were sufficient for family use. 

“Through the generosity of Friends fur- 
nishing the ‘store capital,’ there has been 
purchased for the Iowas, from the profits of 
the business, 325 apple and 75 peach trees, 
and 75 grape vines, all of which have been 
planted the. present spring. 

“ For several years after Friends assumed the 
care of this tribe, agents’ reports were rife with 
praises to charitable societies for —— 
and material and other supplies furnish 
the Iowas, while now, be it said to the credit 
of the Indians, very few goods are received 
because very few such donations are actually 
needed. e consider this tribe capable of 
providing its own supplies, which is a long 
stride in the right direction, and must be 
considered as one of the best evidences of 
real progress. They have learned the advan- 
tages, though not the economy of citizens’ 
dress (the Indian costume is less expensive, 
though they seldom use it except for display). 


IOWA INDUSTRIAL HOME. 


“This institution in actual effect is begin- 
ning to realize what has heretofore been 
claimed for it, this being the first year in 
which any profit has accrued from farming 
operations. 

“ Eighty acres are fenced and under culti- 
vation. Five bundred bushels of fall wheat, 
73 bushels of spring wheat, 80 bushels of 
oats, 1,000 bushels of corn, 125 bushels of 
potatoes, is the result in grain of the last 
year’s farming. 

“The stock at the ‘Home’ two years ago, 
consisted of one span of horses, three cows 
and three hogs, which were purchased with 
Indian funds. 
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“There is at present one span of horses,|early Friends. Samuel Townsend, of Balti- 
eleven head of cattle, thirty hogs, and 2,500 | more, was also present, and spoke briefly and 
lbs. of pork were butchered for home con-| earnestly, upholding the testimonies of Truth. 
sumption. All the above is from the natu-} On Second-day morning, the 28th, both 
ral increase of the stock originally purchased. | branches of the Yearly Meeting assembled at 

“There has just been planted on the ‘Home| the usual places. A cool and beautiful 
Farm ’ forty five apple and thirty peach trees, | morning, in strong contrast with the debili- 
and twelve grape vines. tating heat experienced a few days ago, con- 

“The average attendance of children at| tributed to make the opening of the Yearly 
school is thirty-six. Although the tribe num- | Meeting especially joyous, and great satisfac- 
bers about the same as it did eight years ago, | tion was expressed at the presence of several 
the number of children of school going ages| venerable and beloved visitors from other 
is not so large. The practical effect of edu-| Yearly Meetings. : 
cation upon the children who have attended} Before the commencement of business in 
the school and left, is a marked difference in| the Women’s Meeting, Sarah Hunt expressed 
the manner of living, as evinced in their] her beliet that this interesting assembly, now 
dress and manner of housekeeping. gathered for the transaction of the business of 

‘There have been at the Home, nineteen|the Society, and intent upon seeking the 
boys and fifteen girls, most of the time dur- | highest good, was evidence of the progress of 
ing the winter. The girls are divided each | the Truth. ; 
week into sewing room, kitchen and dining} A few feeling and appropriate words of 
room girls, and are occupied each day in| prayer for Divine guidance in the transaction 
their respective departments, alternating] of business were offered by Rachel Hicks, 
every succeeding week. In the sewing room, | after which the representatives were called 
during the last six months, were made by the|and the reading of the epistles commenced. 
Indian girls twenty-six articles of clothing|'Those from Philadelphia and Indiana were 
and six pair of sheets, also thirty pounds of | first presented, and the suggestions contained 
carpet rags sewed, beside patchwork, and|in them elicited much expression of respon- 
assisting the seamstress in making thirty-two | sive feeling. Lucretia Mott gave utterance 
garments. One Indian girl did an entire] to her deep concern that the beloved Friends 
baking and made yeast for drying. of New York Yearly Meeting should be vigi- 

“For the boys there is little work in the] lant in their advocacy of the peculiar princi- 
winter except cutting wood, carrying water, | ples of which our Society has been long the 
attending stock, etc.. They have assisted in| champion. She believed that there is need 
gathering corn.” at this time that the children of Friends 

So be continned. should have their attention directed to the 
Spirit that giveth life rather than to the letter 
that killeth. Those engaged in the First-day 
school work should bear in mind the sim- 
plicity and spirituality of our conception of 
the Christian religion—of its bearing upon 
every practical duty in life and upon every 
virtue, and they should strive to point out 
to the youth the eternal Truth that the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God is the true Christ—the 
Saviour. 

A deputation from the Men’s Meeting then 
presented certificates for the visitors in attend- 
ance. These were Lucretia Mott, Sarah 
Hunt, Dr. George Truman, Samuel Town- 
send, Martha S. Townsend, Abel A. Hull, 
Almira A. Hull, Allen Flitcratt. 

Earnest words of welcome were spoken, 





































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The annual assembly of Friends of New 
York follows so closely upon our own that it 
seems almost continuous with it. The ex- 
treme heat which made some of the later ses- 
sions of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting so 
fatiguing, gave place to refreshing coolness. 

The Meeting for Ministers and Elders on 
Seventh-day, the 26th of Fifth month, was as 
large as usual, and very satisfactory. A 
number of Friends from other meetings were. 
very acceptably present, and a spirit of har- 
mony and Christian love was felt to prevail. 

Large meetings were held at the various 
houses of worship in New York on First day 
morning, the 27th, and the ministers in at- 
tendance upheld the principles of Truth, as 
we profess them, with clearness and earnest- 
ness. That at Fifteenth street was addressed 
by David Barnes at some length. The 


the Lord’s messengers have been turned to 
this portion of His vineyard. 

At the afternoon session the re-appointment 
of Mary Jane Field for clerk, and of Amanda 
speaker dwelt upon the necessity of experi-|K. Miller for assistant, was announced and 
encing the Divine qualification for every work | fully concurred in by the meeting. Sarah 
and sefvice, especially for the Gospel minis-| Hunt and Lucretia Mott then offered a few 
try, citing the example and teachings of the| words of counsel and of exhortation, pointing 


and pe was expressed that the feet of - 
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out how fully the wonderful Sermon on the 
Mount comprised the ten commandments of 
the old dispensation, and then led the disci- 
ple onward to a far more advanced condition 
of true holiness. The reading of the epistles 
from Baltimore, Ohio, Illinois and Genésee 
- occupied the rest of the session. 

Oa the 29th, Lucretia Mott spoke at the 
opening of the meeting on the importance of 
those who participated in the exercises of 
large meetings, so cultivating and training 
the voice as to make their offerings really 
effective. She alluded to the timidity and 
extreme modesty of women at the meetings 
of the Representative Committee, and hoped 
that all would remember to seek help in their 
weakness from that Power which would be to 
them “mouth and wisdom, tongue and utter- 
ance.” 

The reading and answering of the Queries 
was then in order, and as they proceeded 
much was said in regard to the salutary in- 
fluence of a faithful attendance of religious 
and business meetings, and Friends were re- 
minded of the heroic stand of their fore- 
fathers in the observance of this duty. They 
fully believed the promise that God the 
Father would never leave nor forsake those 
who love Him and delight to serve Him. 

Rachel Hicks could rejoice that she had 
always been faithful to this pleasing service, 
and spoke feelingly of the delight she had 
experienced throughout her life in the regu- 
lar attendance of religious meetings. She be- 
lieved it a needful service in keeping the first 
commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

The Second Query was answered very fully 
—love, unity and the charitable treatment of 
each others’ reputations being generally 
avowed. Lucretia Mott rejoiced that in all 
the conflict of opinion and in all the struggle 
for the accomplishment of works of reform in 
late years, that the spirit of. love, unity, for 
bearance and charity had so fully prevailed 
among us. She quoted the words of a reli- 
gious writer, that “ we should learn to respect 
the rights of conscience with a tolerance with- 
out limit,” 

In the answers to the Third Query much 
departure from the simplicity and moderation 
of our profession were acknowledged, though 
many Friends are yet believed to be earnest 
to train up their families in truly consistent 
friendly principles. 

In the afternoon the remaining Queries 
were answered, all indicating progress, though 
with many deficiencies. The Seventh and 
Eighth were answered entirely clear, no viola- 
tion of the testimonies there alluded to being 
recorded. The Ninth, which inquires into 


the manner and spirit observed in dealing | Infinite Wisdom saw best. 


with offenders, called forth expression in re- 
gard to the healing influence of love. To 
bring back the erring, and not to banish them 
from the fold, should be the aim in the ad- 
ministration of the Discipline. 

In reply to the Tenth Query, six schools 
were reported under the care of Friends. 

The Eleventh, which inquires whether.the 
provisions of the Discipline in reference to 
the reading and answering the Queries in due 
order in all the meetings, was replied to in 
the affirmative, showing the regular working 
of the system of moral and religious watch- 
fulness which characterizes or should charac- 
terize our body. S. R. 


To be continued. 
——— + 0m 


LINDLEY MURRAY. 


In one of the early numbers of this paper 
we gave a brief biography of Lindley Mur- 
ray, the grammarian. The following sketch 
contains some new particulars of this remark- 
able man. It is taken from a pleasant arti- 
cle entitled “My Library,” in Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner for Fourth month last, in 
which the writer, James Boorne, sketches the 
character and history of the persons whose 
portraits hang around the walls of his library. 

The first portrait which claims our atten- 
tion at this time is that of a Friend to whom 
we are all indebted, and whose name for the 
last half century has been a household word; 
and yet I have met with those, some even of 
our own members, who were not acquainted 
with the fact of his being a Friend, I mean 
LinpLEy Murray. He was born at Swetara, 
near Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, on the 7th 
of Sixth month, 1745, of parents who were 
Friends. He was the eldest of twelve child- 
ren; and his father, who was a miller, de- 
signed him for a merchant, and gave him an 
excellent education. “‘ But Lindley Murray ” 
(I am now quoting “A Memorial of York 
Monthly Meeting of Friends” respectin 
him) “having entertained views of menta 
improvement superior to what is generally 
afforded by mercantile pursuits, on leaving 
school sought for some employment more 
congenial with the bent of his mind. He 
gave a decided preference to the law, and, 
having pursued his studies for four years 
with an eminent solicitor, he commenced 
practice i» New York, where his knowledge 
and talents soon developed themselves, and 
appeared likely to gain for him considerable 


eminence. But it pleased Divine Providence | 


to arrest by sickness the course of his ardent 
pursuits, and by a succession of circumstan- 
ces which might then have appeared op- 
posed to his usefulness and comfort, to 
direct his future life to those purposes which 
bout the year 
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1784, his constitution being very much en- 
feebled by illnese, his physicians advised the 
trial of a milder climate, as the most likely 
means to reestablish his health. He had 
some years before been in this country, which 
induced him to give a decided preference to 
Englend. 

“ At this time he had been married about 
seventeen years, and the prospect of leaving 
their home and near connections was, to him 
and his beloved wife, a severe trial. They 
hoped, however, that with the blessing of 
Providence on the means thus used they might 
be favored at no distant period to return to 
their native country, which they left with the 
unity and sympathy of their friends, as ex- 
pressed in the certificate from the Monthly 
Meeting of New York addressed to one of 
the meetings in London. They landed in 
the First month, 1785, and in the course of 
that year fixed their residence at Holdgate, 
near York, at which place they continued to 
live nntil the time of Lindley Murray’s de- 
cease.” 

Passing over the greater part of the Mem- 
orial, we find his decease thus spoken of: 
“On the evening of the 13th of Second 
month, 1826, he was suddenly seized with a 
severe attack of indisposition, and on the 
morning of the 16th he breathed his last, in 
great peace and resignation, in the 81st year 
of his age. His remains were interred in 
the Friends’ burying-ground at York; a 
large number of Friends and other respectable 
inhabitants of the city attending his funeral. 

From the Annual Monitor for 1827, we 
make the following extracts: “With the 
abundant materials which we possess, our 
readers would probably think us deficient 
towards them not to present for their perusal 
a brief sketch of the character of this highly 
valued individual, in addition to the ‘Mem- 
orial of York Monthly Meeting’ respecting 
him, and the ‘ Memoir of his life,’ written by 
himeelf. So unpromisivg, both for 
bodily health and mental powers, were the 
first six months of his- life, that an affection- 
ate mother would have considered it a favor 
if Providence had released him from his in- 
fantine troubles. Lindley Murray’s 
religious character was formed at the time he 
arrived in England, and his after life fully 
justified the certificate of removal from the 
Monthly Meeting to which they belonged, 
and rendered him a very useful and valuable 
acquisition to York Monthly Meeting. A 
few years after his settlement as a member of 
it, he appeared in the ministry, and for eleven 
years his name stood recorded in that charac- 
ter. But doubts on his own mind as to the 
ey of this step on the part of his 


riends, confirmed by the feebleness of his 


voice, seemed to mature a belief that public 
ministry was not the line of his service, and 
he then requested that his name might no 
longer be enrolled as a Minister. His re- 
quest was granted, and in the autumn of the 
same year, he was reported to the Quarterly 
Meeting as an appointed Elder, a station 
which he continued to fill to his own satis- 
faction, we believe, as he did to that of his 
friends, till the time of his decease; being, 
through attention to the influence of Divine 
Grace, in aj] respects a most exemplary mem- 
ber of our Society.” 

There is obviously a great advantage in 
referring to more than one biographical ac- 
count of an individual. From the Annual 
Monitor we have gleaned some items of in- 
formation and of interest to us as Friends; 
particularly the very exceptional, if not 
wholly unique, circumstance of a recorded 
Minister ceasing to exercise his gift, and be- 
ing subsequently appointed an Elder. So 
we gather a few items from Maunder’s Bio- 
graphical Treasury, which do not appear in 
the Annual Monitor. I will only select a few 
lines from that work: “ Lindley Murray, a 
grammarian and moral writer, was born in 
1745, of Quaker parents. He was originally 
destined for the medical profession, but hav- 
ing been severely chastised for a breach of 
domestic discipline, he privately left his fath- 
er, who was then residing at New York, and 
taking up his abode at a seminary at Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, he there contracted a 
love vf books and study. He afterwards 
studied the law, and practised ag a barrister ; 
but in the course of time quitted the bar for 
the counting-house, and by mercantile pur- 
suits realized a competency.” 

There is a very interesting account of 
Lindley Marray in Part II. of Piety Promo- 
ted, published in 1829, by Josiah Forster, as 
well as some brief notices of him in other 
works, I do not, however, quote from them, 
as I do not see they would add much to our 
information, and they can easily be referred 
to by any who feel a particular interest in 
him. All I can hope to do is to give the 
merest outline of a man’s life and character. 
One work, however, is at hand, which is not 
so well known by, or accessible to, English 
readers. I refer to our friend John Griscom’s 
Year in Europe; full title, “A Year in Eu- 
rope; comprising a Journal of Observations 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Swiiz- 
erland, the North of Italy, and Holland, in 
1818 and 1819. By John Griscom, Professor 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the 
New York Institution, etc. In 2 vols.” At 


the risk of a little possible repetition I will 
read a short entry our American Friend 
makes of his visit to the grammarian : 





: 
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“Third month, 1819.—Among the social 
occurrences which I shall remember with 
great pleasure is a visit to our very estimable 
countryman, Lindley Murray. He still re- 
sides at the little village of Holdgate, about 
three-quarters of a mile from the city. His 
increasing infirmity of body has latterly been 
such as to deter him from receiving visits of 
strangers. But having come from the city of 
his nativity, and being acquainted with his 
nearest relations, he was induced to yield to 
my request, and grant me an_ interview. 
Though so weak as to converse only in a low 
whisper, and scarcely able to bear his own 
weight from pain and debility, he has been 
enabled, by the power of a strong and well- 
balanced mind, and, what is more, by the ex- 
ercise of the Christian virtues, to gain a com- 
plete ascendancy over hiaself, and to exhibit 
an instance of meekuess, patience and hu- 
mility, which affords, I may truly say, one of 
the most edifying examples I have ever be- 
held. - His mind is still clear, sound and dis- 
criminating, and he feels the interest of a 
true philanthropist in the progress of educa- 
tion and the general welfare of his fellow- 
creatures, I have been informed by persons 
who were his youthful contemporaries that he 
was possessed by nature of great vivacity of 
feeling, and passions not less difficult to con- 
trol than what falls to the ordinary lot of 
humanity. But so effectually have the 
graces of the Christian surmounted the way- 
wardness of nature, and diffused their benign 
influence over the whole tenor of his mind, as 
to produce upon his countenance a lustre and 
a sweetness of expression ‘ with less of earth 
in them than heaven.’ The temperature of 
his bed room and parlor is regulated by the 
thermometer with great nicety. A constant 
care of this kind, joined to a most temperate 
exactness in diet, has enabled him to live 
without exercise, to support a frame of un- 
usual debility, and to prolong to old age « 
life of the greatest usefuloess to millions of 
his fellow-creatures. Having brought with 
him to England a fortune competent to his 
moderate wants, he has devoted the whole 
profit of his literary labors to the promotions 
of various benevolent institutions, and to 
other deeds of charity. He has been blessed 
with a most amiable and intelligent wife, the 
companion of his early years, and the faith- 
ful and sympathizing partner in all that con- 
cerns him. They have no children. It is 
thirty-four years since this worthy pair left 
their native shore; but their feelings are 
still American ; and to listen to a particular 
narration of the enlargement of our cities 
and the progress of the country, afforded 
them evidently the most lively satisfaction ; 
while at the same time a consideration of the 
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smallness of the number of the numerous 
acquaintances they left behind who are now 
on the stage of life gave to the conversation 
a placid melancholy which served but to in- 
crease the warmth and tenderness of such an 
interview.” 


Lindley Murray was the author of several 
works; but his “ Euglish Grammar” was the 
chief. His first work, “ Tbe Power of Relig- 
ion on the Mind,” has passed through about 
thirty editions; indeed of the editions of his 
works we should have to speak by scores and 
een and of their sale literally by mil- 

ions. 


With the exception of a black profile of 
him (33) which is evidently private—that is 
not a published portrait, and which, bearing 
the date 24th of Sixth month, 1809, must have 
been just taken as he entered his 64th year— 
[ have no portrait of him but the one before 
us (34), which is similar to that attached to 
the Memoirs of his life, published in 1826. I 
believe there have been some unimportant 
ones published in various periodicals. The 
one before us, however, is published ‘ by 
Longman & Co.; Westoby pinxit, Dean 
sculpsit ;” and its history is this. As might 
be expected, the proprietors of his works had 
requested him to allow them to have one 
taken by an eminent artist, but he had de- 
clined. Several sketches were made by var- 
ious persons who occasionally visited him, but 
these were unsatisfactory, unless we except a 
profile by a Mr. Sansom, of Philadelphia, in 
1799. But after his decease several persons 
went to view his remains, and among them a 
miniature painter named Westoby. For his 
own purpose, it is said, he made a sketch of 
the features of the deceased; it resulted, 
however, in a very satisfuctory painting, from 
which Longmans published ihe engraving. 
From every part, not excepting the neat 
autograph, it is evident he was a very “ pro- 
per” Friend; orderly, accurate, particular, 
justifying by his very appearance the descrip- 
tions of his various biographers, as to his 
being a most estimable character and exem- 
plary Friend. 


Few could look at this portrait without 
observing an unusual development of two 
organs on the forehead, so prominent that 
they conspicuously shine; they are situated 
where phrenologists say “ causality ’’ resides, 
and [ am inclined to think that the existence 
of the organs in so large a degree—which 
will have an account of the why and the 
wherefore, and connect cause and effect—has 
much to do with what may be termed the 
life work of this dear Friend: “the Eoglish 
Grammar,” with its rules and observations; 
aod “ The Eoglish Exercises.” 
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THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE INSEPARABLE. 


Dean Stanley, in MacMillan’s Magazine, 
Says : 

“ Few philosophers have so entirely parted 
with the natural feelings of the human heart, 
or the natural aspirations of the human 
mind, as to be indifferent to the sane or in- 
sane direction of so mighty an instrument 
for good or evil as the religious instinct of 
mankind. And thus the basis of a reason- 
able theology, even if shaken for the moment 
by the frenzy of partisans, has intrinsically 
become wider and more solid. The lines 
drawn by sects and parties do not correspond 
with the deeper lines of human nature and of 
history. A distinguished theological states- 
man some time since drew out what he called a 
chart of religious thought. But there was 
one school of thought which was noticed only 
to be dismissed. And yet this school or ten- 
dency is one which happily runs across all 
others and contains within itself, not indeed 
all, but many of the finest elements of Chris- 
tendom—the backbone of Christian life, the 
lamp of Christian thought. We often hear 
of the reconciliation of theology and science. 
The phrase is well intended, aud has been 
used as the title of an excellent book. But 
it does not exactly describe the case. What 
we need is the recognition that so far as they 
meet, theology and science are one and indi- 
visible. Whatever enlarges our ideas of 
nature enlarges our ideas of God. . Whatever 
gives us a deeper insight into the nature of 
the Author of the universe gives us a deeper 
insight into the secrets of the universe itself. 
Whatever is bad theology is also bad science ; 
whatever is good science is also good theol- 
ogy. In like manner, we hear of the recon- 
ciliation of religion and morality. The an- 
swer is the same; they are one and indivis 
ible.’ Whatever tends to elevate the virtue, 
the purity, the generosity of mankind, is high 
religion; whatever debases the mind, or cor- 
rupts the heart, or hardens the conscience, 
under whatever pretext, however specious, is 
low religion, is infidelity of the worst sort. 
‘There are, according to the old Greek prov- 
erb, many who have borne the thyrsus, and 
yet not been inspired prophets. There are 
many also who have been inspired prophets 
without wearing the prophetic mantle, or 
bearing the mystic wand ; and these, whether 
statesmen, philosophers, poets, have been 
among the friends, conscious or unconscious, 
of the religion of the future; they are ciii- 
zens, whether registered or unregistered, 
in the Jerusalem which is above, and which 
is free,’ 
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rich and ennobled, fed by hereditary grace, 
or endowed with exceptional genius; not’ to 
the abodes of the thriftless, abject and hope- 
less poor came He, but to the home of skill 
and intelligence, of self-respect and self-sup- 
port, to confer upon those homely and honor- 
able virtues the dignity of Heaven.—From 
Pleasures of Poetry, by Gail Hamilton. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 9, 1877. 








Our Pena InstirutTions.—Nowhere does 
the beneficient spirit of Christianity and its 
outgrowth, modern civilization, more emphati- 
cally express itself than in the efforts that are 
made to alleviate the miseries of public pris- 
ons. As we read the plain unvarnished ac- 
counts of the inhuman barbarities to which 
early Friends and other non-conformists were 
subjected in the loathsome dungeons of their 
times, and contrast their condition with what 
is done in this age for the care and comfort 
of men and women deprived of their liberty 
by process of law, we may well believe that 
the Spirit of the Anointed has permeated the 
hearts of His followers, and that the annun- 
ciation of ‘‘ peace and good will” has entered 
even the prison walls. 

In the Report of the Society for Alleviat- 
ing the Miseries of Public Prisons, which lies 
before us, we learn something of the work 
that is accomplished by this humane organi- 
zation, which, for nearly a century, has been 
laboring in behalf of the criminal. The open- 
ing paragraph states : 

“The Society does not confine its labors 
simply to the softening the rigor of prison 
discipline to individual convicts, nor content 
itself in its publications with simple state- 
ments of the manner it has employed its ac- 
tive members, or the plans of action which it 
has projected. For many years the ‘ Journal 
of Prison Discipline,’ published under its 
direction, has contained discussions of impor- 
tant measures that have direct or indirect 
relations with the plans of the Society, and 
statements of the progress of the general 
principles upon which it acts in neighboring 
States and iu foreign countries. The spirit of 
prison inquiries has been promoted and di- 
rected by this course, and prison discipline 
has risen from a doubtful opinion to the im- 
portance of a possible science. Formerly, not 


THE world’s type of goodness in greatness | many years ago, the thought of meliorating 
was a carpenter’s son. Not toa family of the | the condition of prisoners was held in this 
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country as one of those impracticable ideas 
that find existence in unsettled minds, and its 
advocates reckoned among those who make 
sure to themselves a permanence of advocacy 
by the entire impossibility of ever making the 
scheme practicable. If things have changed, 
and some have been satisfied with the possi- 
bility of at least partial success, and others, 
in larger number, have ceased to ridicule 
the impossibility of the success because of the 
evident good intention of its advocates, we de- 
mand for the founders of this institution and 
their successors, actors, thinkers and defend. 
ers, all the credit for which the measure of 
present success in a good cause may be claimed 
for any one. 

“We are not ignorant of the labor and 
success of Howard, nor of the gentle sweet- 
ness and hallowed self-devotion of Fry. . . . 
We know somethiug of the history of the 
labors of Howard. . . . We admire the task 
which Elizabeth Fry devolved upon herself; 
but we are free to say that while we read 
much of her labors of love and the sweet fruit 
of those labors, we do not think that there 
was, a few years ago, a general appreciation 
of the amount of sacrifice to which that 
woman offered herself, nor a perfect compre- 
hension, in this country, of the circumstances 
that gave importance to her labors as a work 
of good to the prisoner in England, and of 
example to the prisoner’s friend in this country. 


“ We saw, while the name and services of 
Howard have placed in the history of modern 
philanthropy, and those virtues and services 
valued at the highest, they were too much 
taken as samples of extraordinary devotion 
and sacrifice in times and under circumstances 
so different from our age and our country, 
that people loved to applaud all of their 
goodness without thinking of the practicabil- 
ity of imitation. 

“The founders of this Society and their 
successors in the administration seemed to 
manifest very little evidence of being actu- 
ated by the example of others. Their plans 
of labor and endurance had reference appar 
ently to the exact situation of prisons and 
prisoners of their own time. Of course, the 
same good spirit was operative then that 
stirred up Howard and Fry; but it would 
seem that the same operations, the same plans, 
the same instruments would have been formed 
and used by our predecessors in this Society 
had the good works of Howard and Fry never 
been recorded. The record of those good 
works may have excited, stimulated and per- 
fected good deeds that had been already 
suggested by crime, sorrow aud suffering 
nearer home. ° ° ‘ ; . : 

“For years and years this Society worked 


in its small sphere with the mighty subject. 
It wrestled with prejudice and caste. It con- 
tended with hostilities, and in time silenced 
them 

“The good work went forward, or rather, 
considering the limited theatre of its action, 
it advanced in a circle which slowly widened 
its circumference till at length others who had 
felt correct impulses and desires, and had 
means for doing good to the prisoner, made 
our movement an example, and combined for 
the benefit of the repentant guilty. One could 
almost designate the year when the good ef- 
fect of our exertions was manifested in other 
communities by associated effort, not always, 
rarely indeed, perhaps never, in the same 
form and manner as with us. The feeling for 
alleviating the miseries of public prisons is 
acknowledged and indulged, perhaps, less 
elsewhere than in Philadelphia by personal 
and direct interference with the individual 
prisoner. Associations have been formed in 
this country and abroad with a view of in- 
influencing legislation, and of bringing nations 
as well as individuals to feel that the inno- 
cent need an alleviation from danger from 
prisoners, and that society has a right to be 
protected from the outrages of the unprinci- 
pled as well as to be satisfied that acts of 
felony are punished. Hence local, hence 
national, hence international congresses—not 
so much at first to decide upon forms of 
prisons as to keep alive and inform public 
anxiety with regard to the great principles of 
penology. 

“Our Society sees with deep interest all 
these efforts which are made in almost every 
part of the civilized world ; but approving of 
them generally, as it does, it is careful not to 
omit its efforts for individuals in its exertions 
for the whole. Hence, while this Society re- 
joices at the increasing prevalence of the 
spirit by which it is itself actuated, it finds in 
any apparent decay of that spirit abroad no- 
thing to lessen its efforts, nothing to diminish 
its hopes. Its proper work is before it. The 
idea of forms of prisons and systems of ad- 
ministration may occupy its active members, 
but never to the exclusion of the obligations 
which it assumes towards the prisoner. By 
badly planned houses discipline and improve- 
ment may be impeded, and by inappropriate 
systems the benefits of its labors may be 
greatly lessened; but if a single prisoner is 
to be relieved, whatever may be the form of 
the prison or the character of the system, 
there is an undisputed work. And while 
national and international assemblies discuss 
the question of prison discipline, this Society 
is bent upon its first work of looking to the 
prisoner. His condition may be greatly alle- 
viated by improved plans for prison struc- 
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tures, and his mind and principles benefitted 
by a system that gives ready access to him; 
but he must not be neglected and lost what- 
ever may be the plan of the prison or the 
system of its administration. That is, we 
must not allow those imperfections of struc- 
ture and those errors of administration to re- 
press our zeal, to hinder our efforts. Wherever 
the convict is, in whatever place of confine- 
ment, or under whatever form of discipline, 
he is no less a human being, though he may 
have less of humanity than he once possessed ; 
his own restoration is as important to him, as 
an individual, as ever it was, and is more im- 
portant to society in proportion to the degra- 
dation of bis character and the multitude and 
magnitude of his felonies.” 


The report of the Prison Agent, Wm. J. 


Mullen, embraces a statement of the number 


that, through his efforts, have been released 
from the County Prison within the last ten 


months, with a detailed account of some of 


the most trying cases where false charges and 


the heat of passion have led to great injustice 
towards the accused, who, but for the agent 


of this Society, must have suffered wrong to 


themselves and their incarceration brought 


misery and want upon their families. 


They were all “ court cases,” and were re- 


leased with consent of the proper authorities. 
The number amounts to 2,597. The total 


number released since the commencement of 


the agency, twenty-three years ago, is 40,674. 


The journal also contains the report of 


Wilmer W. Walter, Agent of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, besides well-written and inform- 
ing essays on the various subjects that are in- 
volved in the prevention and cure of crime 
and the reformation of the inmates of the 
prison cell. This whole matter should call 
forth sympathy and substantial aid from 
every earnest weil-wisher of the race. 


_— so 


WE have been reqvested to give place to 
the following : 


‘The Free Baths of Alaska street will be 
re-opened Sixth month 1st. During last sum- 
mer nearly 13,000 persons, of both sexes, 
availed themselves of the benefit and refresh- 
ment they offer to all comers. Contributions 
for the maintenance of the baths and for pro- 
viding attendants necessary to their orderly 
and efficient use may be made to 

“J. SarpLey New in, 
“No. 337 Market St.” 





DIED. 


JANNEY.—On Fifth month 31st, 1877, Asa M. 
Janney, in the 75th year of his age; a valued mem- 
ber of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Loudon, co., 
Virginia. 

WHITELEY.—On the 26th of Third month, 1877, 
at the residence of his parents, Cambridge City, 
Wayne county, Indiana, Norweod I. Whiteley, in 
the 25th year of his age. 

This dear promising young Friend was afflicted 
with consumption for seventeen months. He bore 
his suffering with great pa'ience and calmness, 
being firmly established in the faith that the life 
beyond would be to him one of peace and joy. 
From childhood he maintained a zealous regard for 
truth and uprightness, possessing innocence and 
purity in a remarkable degree, unyielding to the 
many temptations that commonly beset the path- 
way of youth. “Near the close of kis protracted ill- 
ness be assured us nothing remained in hia way. 
Just before dissolution he calmly said, “I am done, 
I am done,” and sweetly passed away. 





THE CAT BIRD. 


Of all the feathered choristers, none were 
so charming, none so confiding and intelli- 
gent, asthe cat-bird ( Galeoscoptes carolinensis), 
three pairs of which nestled close to the 
house, each pair rearing two broods of young. 
One nest was near a second story window, in 
a climbing rose-bush; at first, the birds 
slightly resented my attempts at familiarity, 
but I was persevering and very quiet, sitting 
by the open window with only a light wire 
screen between us; after they had become 
accustomed to seeing me thus, I raised the 
screen, and sat where I could have put my 
hand upon the occupant of the nest, but I 
never disturbed the mother bird; so, by the 
time the young were hatched, the parents 
would feed while I sat by the window. But 
this pair simply tolerated me; they treated 
me with a sort of sublime indifference, just 
as they would some large animal of which 
they were not afraid) When the young were 
fledged, they came upon the back piazza, 
where the old ones fed them, close to my 
side. 

Another pair of this species nested in a 
honey-suckle that climbed over the back 
piazza, and here was a bird, the male, who 
was not only not afraid, but he appreciated 
me, and was companionable and intelligent, 
and the best musician of the grove, fully 
equal to his famed Southern cousin, the 
mocking bird (Mimus polyglottus). I could 
call this cat bird from any part of the grove 
or orchard, and set him to singing as if in an 
ecstacy of delight; but in return for this I 
must be his servant and do his bidding. 

There is a keen sense of enjoyment, I might 
say of exalted happiness, in being able to 
bring free birds of the grove around one, 
which well repays for the time and patience, 


and hermit-like life necessary to accomplish it. 
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If a cat made its appearance on the 
grounds, and I was not in sight, the bird 
would come screaming close to the door, when 
I would accompany him, he pointing out the 
cat, which I would drive in no gentle way 
from its lurking place; other birds clamored 
about me, chasing the intruder, but he was 
the only one that returned with me to the 
house, where he expressed the most decided 
satisfaction. Several times, just as it was 
growing light, the wily cat was prowling about, 
and the bird would call me from my bed 
with his cries; hastily throwing on a water- 
proof cloak, I always went to the rescue, and 
often drove the robber through the wet 
orchard, out across the street, the bird always 
accompanying and returning with me. ‘The 
female was confiding and gentle, but not so 
intelligent as the male, 

The second nest of this pair was built in 
a cedar tree back of the house, within a few 
feet of the dense shrubbery before mentioned. 
The birds were three or four days building, 
and during this time I could not win the male 
from his work. I tried the softest blandish- 
ments—talked, chirruped, and whistled—all 
in vain; he was intent upon his work, and I 
was of no consequence whatever. He was a 
most exemplary mate, doing his share of the 
work with a will and perseverance, even in 
the face of temptation—an example of alle- 
giance well worthy to be followed. I began 
to fear that I had lost my power over him; 
but no; no sooner was he at liberty than he 
returned to his pretty, confiding ways; he 
would flutter close to me, and chatter and 
sing, and perform curious evolutions, as if in 
an ecstacy of happiness. 

I had a large shallow dish of water set on 
the ground in the midst of the shrubbery, for 
the accommodation of the birds; but soon so 
many came to bathe that it was necessary to 
renew it every morning. My favorite soon 
learned when I was coming with the water, 
so he was on hand superiotending the work, 
and waiting for me to rinse out the dish and 
supply the fresh water, which was no sooner 
done that he was in it, splashing and enjoying 
himself. 

It was August before the second brood 
were hatched, and now that he had graver 
duties to perform, he was much less attentive 
to me; still he occasionally recognized and 
played around me, but his powers of song 
were greatly diminishing. 

On the evening of the 13th of August three 
of the young birds left the nest, and the 
female immediately took them into the or- 
chard, many rods away ; but she left a young- 
er-looking, helpless bird in the nest, to which 
I am quite positive, she never returned. But 
the male fed and nourished this young one, 


| 


and seemed wholly devoted to it, and would 
now pay no attention to me whatever; he 
was as much preoccupied as when building. 
This continued for three days. Toward the 
evening of the 16th, this nage one left the 
nest and accompanied the parent to the 
bushes, where he soon had it perched on the 
tallest shrub—a Judas tree (cercis canadensis); 
and now he manifested great delight, acting 
quite like his old self. All the next day he 
fed his charge, pausing now and then to as- 
sure me of his continued regard. On the 
second day the female came to the shrubbery, 
bringing the three young, reuniting the 
family ; but, as far as I observed, the male 
still persisted in feeding only the smaller 
bird. 

I found the birds liked soft sweet pears, but 
they would not break into a perfect one; so 
I cut a slice from each pear and laid them on 
the grass, when the parents would bring the 
young to feed. The three older ones could 
now help themselves, but the youngest would 
only look on and wait to have the pieces put 
into its mouth. 

It was now very warm weather, aod the 
family remained among the bushes a large 
part of each day for about three weeks, at 
night perching on the Judas tree, or in the 
branches of an adjoining Austrian pine. 

The cats by this time were quelled. They 
had either become thoroughly frightened by 
missiles hurled at them, or had committed 
suicide by taking strychnine; at all events, 
they no longer prowled about the grounds, 
and the birds enjoyed quiet and peace. 

My favorite bird was monarch of the 
shrubbery, except, when the robins came for 
a bath, when, with a very ill grace, he took 
the place of a subordinate. Upon one occa- 
sion I witnessed a very amusing scene: I had 
just supplied the fresh water, and the bird was 
enjoying it, when a rubin came flitting in, 
followed by a young speckle-breast. The 
cat-bird, without a single protest, left the wa- 
ter. Of course he was afraid of the robin, 
or he would not have left so promptly ; but 
after he had gone he manifested the greatest 
anger; he flew to a shrub just above them, 
and screamed with all his power, dropping 
his wings and looking very fierce and hostile ; 
to all of which the robins paid no attention. 
Then he came toward me and back again, 
evidently asking me to drive them away; but 
I would not interfere. After the robins were 
satisfied, they left the water and flew into the 
sunshine, and coolly proceeded to arrange 
their feathers. 

Upon another occasion an incident occurred 
showing the bird's intelligence. A side gate 
had been left open, and a neighbor’s hen had 
wandered in. The bird’s cries called me out, 
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when he pointed out the hen, which was 
scratching among the shrubbery. All sum: 
mer the bird had been accustomed to seeing 
the fowls in the adjoining lot, and was not at 
all afraid of them; but heknew this hen had 
no business in his dominions, and he was not 
content until she was driven out, which he 
assisted in doing, following her up with his 
mewing cry until she passed through the gate, 
when he returned to his place with a very 
complacent air.—Mary Treat, in Harper's 
Magazine. 





From the Herald of Peace. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ON ARBITRATION, 


The will of George Washington contains a 
passage in favor of Arbitration which is not 
generally known. 

We are indebted to the Peace Society of 
Mt. Vernon, Fairfax county, Virginia, 
through its President, Jacob M. Troth, for 
searching the record and giving the extract. 

Washington says: 

‘In the construction of which (referring to 
his will), it will readily be perceived that no 
professional character has been consulted, or 
has had any agency in the drafting, and that, 
although it has occupied many of my leisure 
hours to digest it, and to throw it into its 
present form, it may, notwithstanding, appear 
crude and incorrect. But having endeavored 
to be plain and explicit in all the devises— 
even at the expense of prolixity, perhaps of 
tautology, I hope, and trust, that no disputes 
will arise concerning them ; but if, contrary 
to expectation, the case should be otherwise 
from want of legal expression of the usual 
technical terms, or because too much or too 
little has been said on any of the devises, to 
be consonant with law, my will and direction 
expressly is, that all disputes (if nnhappily 
any should arise) shall be decided by three 
impartial and intelligent men, known for their 
probity and good understanding , two to be 
chosen by the disputants, each having the 
choice of one, and the third by those two. 
Which three men thus chosen, shall, unfet- 
tered by ‘law or legal constructions, declare 
their sense of the Testator’s intention; and 
such decision is, to all intents and purposes, 
to be as binding on the parties as if it had 
been given in the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 





A BANKER’S STORY. 

It was a large black walnut frame, and it 
hung almost from the ceiling in the little bed- 
room. It was a mother’s work, putting it 
there. She was always doing someting quiet- 
ly for the good of her boys. She never found 
much fault with them; but she was always 
dropping a word of advice, and putting things 
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in their way—things that pleased them, and 
developed the better qualities of their nature, 
and that had a lesson on the face of them. 

There was the nail with its brass head, and 
the large red cord, and then two fine tassels 
hanging down. There was no chromo or oil 
painting by the old masters within the frame, 
but only the large illuminated letters—the 
great T and G and § and M, with flourishes 
around each of them, and then the smaller 
letters to make up the four words of the 
motto. And when H——opened his eyes early 
in the long summer mornings, it was the first 
thing he looked at. There it hung all the 
night long, and there it seemed to welcome 
his first lok—it was a sort of a morning visi- 
tor, and received all his attention, for there 
was nothing else on the wall worth his notice. 
He counted the letters a thousand times, read 
them forward, and read them backward, 
formed new combinations of them, and they 
spelled out many other and funny names; 
but there was one way they read best, and 
that was as they were printed on the tablet, 
** Thou God Seest Me.” 

It was only the summer before, that his 
mother bought it. ‘* Because,” she said, “ it 
was so appropriate for H——’s room. Not,” 
she added, “ that I thought him more liable 
to forget God than his brothers, but it was 
from that text our pastor—who is now in 
heaven—preached when H~—— was quite 
young.” That was why she purchased it the 
moment she saw it, and had it hanging in 
H——’s room to surprise him when he re- 
turned from school, and she gave it to him as 
hisown. H liked it, too, and took a 
glance at it as he lay down. at night, and said 
the prayer, “‘ Our Father which art in heav- 
en ;’’ but it was when he awoke in the morn- 
ing that he studied it most attentively. And 
now fur more than six years he had closed 
his eyes and opened them as often upon the 
same words, and there it hung as attractive 
as ever. 

Ose evening his father came home from 
the city. The family were all around the 
table at tea, when he looked across and said, 
““H-—I have got a situation for you.” 
H—— was delighted. It was of little conse- 
quence then what sort, the fact was enough. 
A situation in a banking house; what will 
the other boys think? To begin next Monday. 
He could szarcely wait so long. And then 
there was preparation, and bustling, and 
packing up his trunk, and all that. His 
mother said he had better put in that motto, 
but H was too careful of it and wanted 
to wait till he should be settled. He could 
get it at any time he thought. 

Monday morning came at last, and H—— 
was off to the city with his father. What a 
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sight! As far as the eye could reach were 
houses, long chimueys, spires. He had never 
been in the city before. The streets were 
crowded. He was bewildered with the build- 
ings, the dazzling windows, and the ceaseless 
din of busy traffic. He felt that he was but 
‘a drop in the bucket ” in the endless crowd. 

“This is the place,” said his father, and 
they turned in a wide door, and stood within 
a large counting-house. There were a dozen 
other men and boys, and H—— soon found 
his place among them; but could think of 
nothing, only gaze in bewilderment at the 
magnificence on which he had opened his 
eyes so suddenly. 

His father must return by the evening 
train. He took him aside and said. “ My son 
be obedient, obliging, civil, and respectful, 
be attentive to business, be honest, be trust- 
worthy. You are now to form a character 
for life, and perhaps a fortune too. Above 
all, remember your motto, “ Thou God seest 
me.” 

H—— promised he would, and kept his 
pledge, for it was impossible for him to for- 
get it, then at least. He followed as closely 
as possible his father’s advice, and gained the 
esteem of his equals and the confidence of 
superiors. He rose step by step till he occu- 
pied one of the most responsible positions in 
the place. 

But he was not to live always a stranger to 
temptation. His position put the enemy in 
his way. At any moment he might have 
laid his hand on handreds or thousands of 
pounds and walked away withit. At first he 
reproached himself for permit.ing the thought 
of such covetousness to enter his mind; but 
the temptation grew stronger and he grew 
weaker. The plans by which the wicked act 
could be carried out rose before him. They 
formed themselves without mental effort. 
The tempter of souls was after him. Perhaps 
he was too young in years to be placed in a 
position of such responsibility. 

Gradually the project became the tyrant, 
and he submitted as its slave. Everything 
arranged itself with the nicest harmony and 
precision. The evening was set; the money 
counted. He could lay his hand on it in a 
moment. Through all the previous day he 
was fearfully tried. He appeared happy and 
pleasant, but then there would rise the un- 
called-for sight. At last the fearful moment 
came. All the others had left. He remained 
under the pretence of finishing some business. 





excited mind, “Thou God seest me.” He 
felt the eye of God gazing upon him, and, 
with reproving glance, warning him of his 
guilt. He fell upon the floor and groaned 
aloud. The money he had dropped seemed 
to answer, “ Thou God seest me,” He cried 
out aloud, “O God of my mother, save me 
from this crime!” 

And God did save him. In uttering the 
prayer he had passed the crisis. He replaced 
the package of money, closed the vault, and 
repaired at once to the house of the president 
of the bank, related to him all that had tran- 
spired, and begged to be dismissed from his 
position. The president was a good and wise 
man, and promised that he would keep the 
matter a secret, assured him that his confi- 
dence in him was not destroyed, and that he 
would keep him in his place. But he advised 
him to retire fora month from the bank to 
recover his shattered energies, and to reflect 
upon the past and prepare himself for the 
future. At the end of that time he could re- 
sume his duties as if nothing had taken place. 
Hecame back with a deep sense of his own 
weakness, but with a firm reliance upon the 
grace of God as his only true safeguard, and 
with a more abiding sense than ever of the 
great truth, “* Thou God seest me.” 

It is many years since this occurred. It is 
a lesson from the life of an experienced 
banker ; but, with some modifications, it is a 
history of the temptations that beset scores 
of boys and young men in city life. May the 
result be also the history of every one that is 
tempted to take money that is not his own.— 
Baptist Weekly. 

WHEN once we have made up our minds 
that certain qualities are desirable, the only 
way to get them is to go to work and culti- 
vate them. There are qualities which are 
good, per se—whether there is a future or not 
—whether honor or shame, money or poverty 
comes from having them. They are noble in 
themselves, and ennobling to the man who 
has them, whether it Pays or not in worldly 
goods or in the world above. He: who has 
them “has the witness in himself” that he is 
rich in having them. You might as well try 
to persuade a millionaire that he is not rich, 
as such a man that he has not got what is 
worth more than all the money of the millioa- 
aire. All this does not depend upon the truth 
of any particular religious belief, but upon be- 
liefs whichin all ages and in all nations have 
been felt to be the most certain of all truths 
by all those who have above all things tried 
to be true to those inspirations with which 
God solicits us to goodness—beliefs the truth 
of which can be as plainly verified as can be 
those of mathematical science.— W. J. Ellis. 










































heavy door. As he reached out his hand to 
grasp the money, it fell from his fingers as if 
it had been a bar of red-hot iron. He 
trembled as in a convulsion, and then the 
burning thought flashed across his terribly 
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IN THE NEST. 


Gather them close to your loving heart, 
Cradle them on your breast; 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 
Little ones in the nest. 


Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That their restless feet will run; 

There may come a time in the by-and-by 

When you'll sit in your lonely room and sigh 
For a sound of childish fun. 


When you'll long for a repetition sweet 

That sounded through each room, 
Of “Mother!” ‘ Mother!” the dear love-calls, 
That will echo long in the silent halls, 

And add to their stately gloom. 


There may come a time when you’ll long to hear 
The eager, boyish tread, 
The tuneless whistle, the clear, shrill shout, 
The busy bustle in and out, 
And pattering overhead. 


When the boys and girls are all grown up, 
And scattered far and wide, 

Or gone to the undiscovered shore 

Where youth ahd age come nevermore, 
You will miss them from your side. 


Then gather them close to your loving heart, 
Cradle them on your breast ; 
They will sobn enough leave your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 
Little ones in the nest. 
—Ezaminer and Chronicle. 


~~ 


RED RIDINGHOOD.: 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap ; 
The wind that through the pine tree sung 
The naked elm boughs tossed and swung ; 
While through the windows, frosty-starred, 
Against the sunset purple-barred, 

We saw the sombre crow flap by, 

The hawk’s gray fieck along the sky, 

The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 

The squirrel poising on the drift, 

Erect, alert, his thick gray tail 

Set to the north wind like a sail. 


It came to pass, our little lass, 

With flattened face against the glass, 

And eyes in which the tender dew 

Of pity shone, stoed gazing through 

The.narrow space her rosy lips 

Had melted from the frost’s eclipse ; 
‘Oh, see,” she cried, ‘the poor blue-jays ! 

What is it the black crow says ? 

The squirrel lifts his little legs 

Because he has no hands, and begs; 

He’s asking for my nuts I know; 

May I not feed them on the snow ?” 


Half lost within ber boots, her head 
Warm sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn; 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale ; 
Now sinking in a drift so low 

Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 





She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn, 
And thus ber timid guests bespoke; 

“ Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak — 
Come, black old crow—come, poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper’s blown away ! 

Don’t be afraid; we are all good; 
And I’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood !” 


O, Thou, whose care is over all, 

Who heedest e’en the sparrow’s fall, 

Keep in the little maiden’s breast, 

The pity which is now its guest ! 

Let not her cultured years make less 

The childhood charm of tenderness, 

But let ber feel as well as know, 

Nor harder with her polish grow ! 

Unmoved by sentimental grief 

That wails along some printed leaf, 

But prompt with kindly word and deed 

To own the claims of all who need, 

Let the grown woman’s self make good, 

The promise of Red Riding-Hood ! 
—St. Nicholas for May. 


—-—48>—-—— 


From the British Friend. 
A DEATH BED TESTIMONY. 

DEAR FRIEND—A short time ago, a prom- 
ising youth met with an accident when play- 
ing with some of his companions, which 
proved fatal after a few days’ illness. Though 
he was not'a member of the Society of 
Friends, as he has left an exemplary testi- 
mony behind him, regarding the vain and 
worldly fashion of wearing mourning, it may 
be opportune to draw the attention of the 
young people of our Society to some of his 
dying words. So fully did he realize the rest 
and glory awaiting him in the Celestial city, 
that at one time he exclaimed—‘‘ Send me 
Home with songs of thanksgiving!” At an- 
other time, he said—'‘ Mamma, don’t have 
me put in one of those black hearses, let there 
be no black for me; let all be white, emblem 
of light and purity.” According to his re- 
quest, his parents are wearing no mourning. 

The American Consul here, well known for 
his high Christian character, met the father 
of the youth and alluded to the noble testi- 
mony the family were bearing against the 
wasteful useless custom of mourning, and said 
he hoped their example would be followed. 
While others, then outside the pale of our 
Society, even amongst the young, are being 
enlightened on this subject, apparently by the 
Spirit of God, shall it continue to be said of 
any of us (as a statesman, namely, our much 
respected friend John Bright, had publicly 
and with much regret to admit when denounc- 
ing this fashion), that some of our members 
had begun to follow the world in wearing 
mourning for the dead? Many members of 


other denominations feel it to be a slavery, ° 


yet fashion has got such a hold of them that 
they find it difficult to break the strong chains 
which bind them to this habit. Only the 
other day, a young woman said to me, “I be- 
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lieve with you. I don’t see any use in wear- 
ing black clothes for dead friends, but not be- 
longing to a Church which discountenances 
mourning, it is so difficult not to. follow the 
fashion.” When so many Christians of vari- 


ous churches are thinking and speaking of 


the important question of funeral reform, and 
when the dying testimony of a youth already 
quoted, seems to sound in our ears, is there 
not a golden opportunity afforded to the So- 
ciety of Friends at the present day to let 
their light shine, and show to others both by 
example and precept, that the tall black 
plumes waving in the air and other dismal 
surroundings exhibited in burying “ loved 
ones gone before,” are unbecoming the disci- 
ples of Him who was “meek and lowly,” 
and who for the sake of others “pleased not 
Himself,” but became “ obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross?”—Thine sin. 


cerely, M. M. A. STEEL. 
Airlie Terrace, Dundee, 25th of Fourth mo , 1877. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR FIFTH MONTH. 





1876 | 1377 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Fifth mo., per 
Penna. Hospital........... seneceeoe ececee 62.66) 62.81 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital......ecccccerreee| 91.06) 95.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna, Hospital...... toe secceeees -| 3700) 41.00 
1876 | 1877 
RAIN. Inches. | Inches. 
Total quantity for Fifth month........ 5.18) 1.21 
Totals for first 5 months of each year.| 18.46] 14.61 


DEATHS. Numb’r.| Numb’r. 





Deatus during the month, being four 
current weeks for 1876 and five for 











1877 .cccccove ssesdebcncsesiecewsomacevestes 1367 | 1264 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures of 
the Fifth mo. for the past 88 yrs.|.........| 62.70 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that eatire period, 1802, ’26}.........| 71.00 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1848........ | .sseeee 51.75 
| Deg. 


SPRING TEMPERATURES. 





Mean temperature for the three spring | 





MOnths Of 1876 ....ccecee-eeeeee -seseees toseseeee| 50.38 
Mean temperature of the three spring 

MONtHS Of 18TT.screeceeeeee soeeeerseees| teeveeees 51.51 
Average of the spring temperatures 

for the past 88 years........esees seeeleeveveees| 51.00 
Highest of the spring mean occurring 

during that entire period—1871....|..e0-00./ 57.62 
Loweat of the spring mean occurring 

during that entire period—1799 

ANG 1843.....ccccssccessccccevecssrrcsereees|erseceeee] 46.00 





The month just closed has been emphatically a 
month of contrasts. During the early portion of it 
the old quotation of ‘‘ Winter lingering in the lap of 
May” greeted us everywhere. This state of things 
continued in a greater or less degree down as far in 
the month as about the 14th. From that to the 20th, 
inclusive, the mercury took a range from about 81 
degrees to 96 degrees, while for the next five days 
74and 75 jegrees were touched once or twice, 87 
degrees being the highest recorded. But on the 
26th a change came. There was a difference of 
quite 40 degrees between the temperature of the at- 
mosphere at noon on the 20th and at 8 e’clock this 
morning. This sudden change was very extensively 
experienced ; advices from Berkshire county, Mass., 
stating they had four inches of snow there on the 
24th. Snow was also reported in various localities 
much nearer home. Indeed we had a few flakes 
curling around in the atmosphere on the 26th of 
the month. But in our haste to get away from the 
hot weather we forgot to state that the records at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital show that for over fifty 
years the thermometer has not risen as high during 
the first three weeks in May as it was this year. 
The maximum temperature for the week past has 
been as follows: Monday, 79.5 deg.; Tuesday, 85 
deg.; Wednesday, 90 deg.; Thursday, 94 deg.; Fri- 
day, 94.5 deg.; Saturday, 89.5 deg.; Sunday, 96 
deg. at 2 o’clock, P. M.; showing yesterday to have 
been the hottest 20:h of May in 52 years. “The 
week past” above referred to, ended on the evening 
of the 28th. A splendid aurora occurred on the 
19th. 


A private correspondent and relative at Port 
Austio, Mich., writes us under date of the 20th, 
who, after delineating the “‘ bard times” they have 
passed through, the scarcity of food through the 
winter in their ice-bound section, adds: ‘“ But 
here we are, with the back of May broken, and still 
such a gorge of ice on the St. Clair, near Port 
Huron, that but one or two boats have been able to 
work through, the result of which has been that 
many families have been reduced to absolute suffer- 
ing. 

“However, the crops now look very promising, 
and I am gratefully reminded that our family has 
been supplied from various quarters.” 


Notwithstanding the excessively hot weather of 
afew days of the month kere, it will be seen the 
average for the month has been very much exceeded 
on other occasions during the past 88 years, while 
the entire spring temperature has only exceeded the 
average for the same long period of time one-half 
of a degree. J. M. Extis. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 1, 1877. 





ITEMS. 


J. Lorurop Mottey, the American bistorian, died 
of paralysis on the i3th ult., at Kensington Russell 
House, Dorsetshire, the residence of his son-in-law, 
Algernon Sheridan. 


Ix compliance with the request of the Khedive 
that our government appoint a magistrate for its 
judicial tribunals just opened in Egypt, the Presi- 
dent has designated Hickey Morgan, of New Orleans, 
for the place. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London News tele- 
graphs, ‘‘ The Republicans are unanimous in accept- 
ing M. Thiers as their leader. The elections will - 
take place in his name. Iam able to state that in 
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the event of a Presidential vacancy M. Gambetta | Turkey, by broader and more effectual guarantees 


would support the caudidate of M. Thiers.” 


Accounts of the damage done by the great earth- 
quake wave along the Pacific coast of South Ameri- 
ca are beginning to be received at Panama. Iqui- 
que, Arica, Antofagasta, Tambo de Moro, Pabellon 
and Ilo are reported to be almost destroyed. Are- 
quips escaped. Great damage was done at other 
points along the coasts of Chili and Peru, Callao 
suffering with the rest. No estimate of the total 
loss of property can be given, but the-number of 
lives lost is estimated at from 600 to 800. Advices 
from the Sandwich Islands also show that they 
were swept by this earthquake wave, and that there 
was great damage to property and some loss of life. 


In the session of Superintendents of Insane Asy- 
lum, in St. Louis, on the 29th ult., reports were 
presented of the condition of the asylums in various 
States. New York, with nearly 7,000 insane, has 
asylums for the accommodation of 2,500, and ad- 
ditions are being made to some of them which will 
increase the accommodations to 3,500. The asylums 
in Pennsylvania were reported to be doing well and 
making improvements. In Mississippi there is one 
insane person to every 2,000 inhabitants. Kentucky 
uuas accommodations for 1,250 out of 1,400 insane. 
In several of the Southern States there is great 
lack of proper accommodation for the insane, but 
the reports from most of the other States are favor- 
able. Michigan seems to stand first in the matter 
of accommodation.—Public Ledger. 


Tue London Post Berlin dispatch states, “ that 
semi-official papers there continue to intimate that 
the end of the war is approaching. The conclusion 
of an armistice is already rumored.” A telegram 
from Brussels, dated on the 3d ult., say: Le Nord 
publishes a St. Petersburg letter upon Count Schou- 
voloff’s visit to St. Petersburg, which says, “* Russia’s 
reply to Mr. Cross’ definition of British interests 
will be of a nature to fully reassure the British 
Cabinet that Russia is not only under no necessity 
to attack British interests, but, on the contrary, is 
interested in meeting the views of the British gov- 
vernment, in order to secure more promptly the de- 
sired result which is simply to obtain the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Christian subjects of 


than were provided by previous diplomatic pro- 
grammes.” 


On the morning of the 16th ult. the steamship 
City of San Francisco which was on her way from 
Panama to San Francisco, suddenly struck a hidden 
rock, not marked upon any chart. She was then 
about thirteen miles from land, and her head was 
at once turned towards the shore. In twenty min- 
utes her fires were put out, her hull being cut into 
for alength of sixty feet, but she ran for forty-two 
minutes, making: a distance of nine or ten miles, 
when she grounded in thirty feet of water ona 
sandy bottom.. Her passengers were all landed 
safely. A telegram from San Francisco, dated on 
the 31st ult., states, “A theory is prevalent among 
naval officers that there was a submarine upheaval 
at the time of the recent earthquake which de- 
stroyed Iquique. The wrecked ship was sailing in her 
regular course, and, as already stated, Captain 
Waddell had frequently sailed over the spot where 
she struck. The captain bad made up his log early 
in the day, so that there could have been no possi- 
bility of a mistake about his position. It wasa 
perfectly bright and clear day. The captain and 
officers of the gunboat Mezico, of the United States 
ship Lackawanna, and of the Costa Rica, and others, 
have carefully scrutinized Captain Waddell’s obser- 
vations, and are unanimous in their judgment upon 
the point that the commander of the wrecked ves- 
sel was using the utmost care, and that human in- 
telligence could not have arrested the disaster. 





NOTICES. 

The last meeting of the First-day School Union, 
for this season, will be held at Girard avenue Meet- 
ing-house, on Sixth-day, Sixth month 8th, 1877, at 
74 o’clock. An illustration of the blackboard ex- 
ercises will be given. James H. Atkinson, Cler/ 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Oxford, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., on the 10th inst., at 3 o’clock. 
J. W. Ropexts. 


ee 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 4th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 







PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


Burrer continues dul], buyers being 
indisposed to operate except at very 
low figures. There has been quite ar. 


GOId...ccereereereeeesemssesseconseves -10554@10634 Delaware avenue. | advance in the price of eggs; the re- 
U. 8. 4348 "91 Peveecrsersenee epeeee 10634@107%4 Subject to Market fluctuations. | ceipts are light and fresh arrivals meet 
U. S. 4348 "91 C....+0 +++-10634@108% | Butter, Prints, perl. 26@ 30 with ready sale at full figures. Only 9 
U. 8. 68 Currency...... 77122 4@ 12544 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 15@ 18 moderate inquiry for poultry. Choice 
State 68 2d Series...........s0++ -10354@ South Ohio & Ind... “ 16@ 17 old potatoes are scarce, and sell at quo- 
State 6s 3d series........se00 1104@111 N. Y. State Firsins, “ 22@ 24 | tations; newarein good demand. Wool 
City 68 MOW.....ccse-ecrereeeeseeees 109%4@113% Eggs—Fresh, per d02Z........ 17@ 18 is m extra demand, Wheat is dull; 


Lehigh Navigation 6s '84.....101 @102 Western, extra 
- “ 6s conv gin. 94 @ 


“ “ 


6s g In... 86 @ 86% Spring ” 






see eeereeeeee 


Poultry—Chickens, perlb. 13@ 14 


15@ 16 prices have a downward tendency. 
In the retail markets, choice butter 
ovsne-cenese 14@ 16 sells for 35 to 40 cents per pound; a few 







Lehigh Valley R R 78........+ 109 @ Live Fowls s.s.ccccoee 11@ 12 dairymen obtain higher prices from 
“ SDD Povceees 107 @ Squabs, per pair.......... - 80@ 85 customers. Fresh eggs bring 23 to 25 
“ “ con m 6s 89%4@ Lard, prime,.........s.000es 0 «  10@ 11% cents perdoz. Spring chickens,dressed, 
Reading R R 68 °80...+++...+000 10444@ Live Calves, prime milch 30 to 40 cents per pound; old fowls, 18 
Pa & N Y Canal & R R7s.....106 @ PET ID.....cereeseceecerersrsrersrenes 6@ 7 to 20 cents. Jersey peas, 25 cents per 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 2734@ 313, | Live Cattle......ccccccccosesssccsses 4@ half peck. Asparagus, 15 to 20 cents 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 2734@ 29)4 | Prime SheeEp.........sseecersee-oes “68 6 per bunch. New potatoes, 40—50 cents 
Reading Railroad.........-.+++ 1Y%e@ 1134 | Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 5 00 | per half peck. 
Northern Central R R......... 16 @ Potatoes, old, per bbl........... 3 50@ 3 75 The markets are abundantly supplied 
North Penna. R. R....... oe aie new, Bermudas.,............ 8 00@ 8 50 | with meats and vegetables in all the 
Lehigh Navigation... ve 164@ 17% “  Charleston..... «ee 5 00@ 6 UO | seasonable varieties. 
Morris Canal prefrd....... e122 @ Peas, per Crate........+ +4 oo 200@ 2 25 Hay anD Straw Market.—During the 
Bank of North America......249 @ Tomatoes, per crate..... we 1 00@ 115 a week there were weighed and sold 
Phila Nat Benk...cccccce-eseeeee0170 @ Cucumbers, per crate......... 3 00@ 3 50 loads of hay and 83 loads of straw 
Bank of the Republic......... 80 @ Gooseberries, per bushel.... 1 00@ 1 10 | at the Farmer's Market, at an average 
” American Buttonhole......... 17 3 Flour, fancy br’ds, per bbl...10 00@12 00 | price of: Prime Timothy, $1 10@$1 20; 
Penna Salt Mfg Co... 64 Cheese, N Y Factory, perlb. 13@ 14/| mixed, 95 c. @$1 10; Straw, 60@75 cents 
Cambria [rOn......+-s00rereeeeeeee 60 @ Western full cream...... 12@ 18 | per 100 lbs. 
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